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who put themselves under the patronage and protection of some noble
lord in Elizabethan England.

Though the various plays presented at court were performed
all over the country in little towns and little courts, the Rama
play alone reached the remotest corners of the country, and it
alone took root in the hearts of the people. What they wanted
was action, and of the court plays, only Rama could satisfy
the desire for action. The original Siamese version had been dead
for some time even at court, and what the people saw were adapta-
tions, which contained elements borrowed from the Nibhatkhin and
the interlude. The story was shortened, many of the palace-scenes
cut out, romantic love-scenes between Rama and Sita put in, and
the demon king became a comic villain, whom everyone laughed at
and liked. The villain as a popular comic character was borrowed
straight from the Nibhatkhin and the interlude, where the Burmese
equivalent of the devil in the English miracle plays, kept the audience
in roars of laughter.

There was another important reason why the Rama play was so
popular, and why the play became more and more Burmese. Under
King Singu, while the court contented itself with the Siamese
version, a poet outside the court circle broke completely away from
the Siamese tradition and recast the story in a purely native form.
U Toe, who became famous among the people under Singu and who
was given official rewards and recognition under Bodawpaya, was
termed the * Great Master of the Yagan}. The Yagan is a romance in
verse. It probably developed out of the Hawsa, a dramatic recitation
of a story, but in the Yagan the dramatic element is subordinated to
poetic description. The most famous of U Toe's Yagans was the
Rama-yagan. In the history of Burmese poetry it enjoys a very
important place. It is famous for the clearness and beauty of the
language, for beautifully coined words and for richness in imagery.
He may be termed the Burmese * poet's poet' because his language
inspired other poets to imitate his style. The Rama-yagan was
studied by his courtier-contemporaries although he was outside the
court; and imitations of his style are found in the works of Burmese
authors, including U Pon Nya and authors of the present day.1

1 An admirable account (in Burmese) of the importance of the Rama-
yagan in Burmese literature and its influence on U Pon Nya is given in U Pa
Kya's The Water-seller's Play of U Pon Nya, a textbook of the Council of
National Education.